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COLOR HARMONY IN DECORATION. 

BY E. E. GrARNSEY. 




OW interesting is the subject of color 
in decoration ! The literature of dec- 
orative art is increasing rapidly, 
both at home and abroad ; and this 
growth is indicative of the almost 
universal and gratifying interest in 
all matters pertaining to the beauti- 
fying of our surroundings. 

Wealth and culture require lux- 
urious and elegantly furnished hab- 
itations ; and the demand for excel- 
lence in all branches of artistic 
activity has founded schools of 
design, endo wed scholarships and 
erected museums that artists and artisans may perfect them- 
selves in their chosen field of endeavor. 

The study of color, however, one of the most important 
factors in all decorative work, seems to be beset with great dif- 
ficulties, for while the student may acquire skill in drawing in 
numerous academies of design, and study modelling, carving and 
general designing for fabrics and wall hangings, he will find few 
opportunities for gaining a knowledge of the theory and prac- 
tice of color, considered apart from its general principles as illus- 
trated in picture-painting. It is remarkable that so little prac- 
tical training in the selection and combination of colors is offered 
by our art schools ; for it may be taught as methodically as 
drawing, and as definitely as modelling; and that there is a 
need for such knowledge among our artisans, especially those 
engaged in the decoration of interiors, will not be contradicted 
by those whose sense of harmony and beauty has been rudely 
shocked by the jangling color-chords too often displayed in our 
homes, and public gathering places as well. 

It may be stated at the outset that the idea of color being 
a gift or natural talent is responsible for more of the failures in 
this matter than any other single reason ; for while one cannot 
doubt that many people possess a remarkable natural ability 
and taste in color, it does not follow that their sensations are to 
be invariably trusted, or their gifts to remain uncultivated by 
theory and practice. 

The natural musician who plays certain classes of music by 
ear with feeling and expression, may often phase and astonish 
us ; yet the serious student of tone-harmony may reach much 
greater proficiency in his art by the practice and study of well- 
founded laws than his more highly gifted brother, whose 
natural appreciation is so much more developed. 

To the artisan whose days are employed in the decorations 
of walls and ceilings, the study of color is an absolute neces- 
sity, for he cannot accept color combinations made by his fel- 
lows or even superiors, as his only guide to successful produc- 
tion, and opportunities for the exhibition of his personal knowl- 
edge and skill are not infrequent. 

To the decorative painter the study of color and his 
mastery of its laws and limitations, measure the bounds of his 
success; and to those who have been fortunate enough to have 
received the love and appreciation of color as a birth-right, 
experiment and practice in this science possess a strong fascina- 
tion. 

From the theoretical standpoint, Chevreurs investigations 
in the realm of color are an exhaustive and well-defined research ; 
and many of the conclusions arrived at bear the test of practice 
as well. The work, however, is not adapted to the especial 
needs of the decorative painter, and is so prolix that even the 
general student cannot easily follow the learned and conscien- 
tious author through all his problems and deductions. 

Americans desire information rather than knowledge, and 
practical workmen, painters especially, are more interested in 
effect than cause. 

ChevreuPs theory of the harmony of contrast is not com- 
plex, however, and may be simply illustrated by a diagram 
(jNo. 1) which shows a circle divided into six parts, which rep- 
resent the three primary colors, red, blue and yellow, and the 
secondaries formed by the mixture of any two primaries, violet, 
green and orange. 

He asserts that the primary opposed to a secondary is the 
harmonious complementary of that color ; and vice versa, any 
secondary is the complementary of its opposed primary. 



Thus green is the complementary of red, orange of blue, 
and violet of yellow. 

The entire range of colors may be included in this system 
by cutting the circle into smaller divisions, and graduating these 
in tint by their proximity to either primary or secondary ; and 
this may be continued ad infinitum. This theory has been called 
in question, but as it has received the approval of many able 
men and stood the test of wide practice, it does not become us 
to attempt its overthrow when we can offer no better system. 

The practical value of this theory to all artists and artisans 
can hardly be over-estimated ; for once the principles deduced 
from it are fixed in mind, there can be no hesitation as to the 
harmonious association of colors, and no fear of combining those 
which will clash together. 

Besides, its application permits the employment of lower 
tones of color in interior decoration, (a desideratum) as the 
juxtaposition of complementary colors heightens the effect of 
each, and produces that soft blending which is so agreeable to 
the eye ; and in large, apartments where it is desirable to intro- 
duce a varied color effect, almost any number of tones may be 
made use of, and the final result be a harmonious whole. 

When, for example, some antique rug forms the basis of a 
color scheme, its dominant tone may be too faded and dull to 
be recalled to any great extent in the mural decorations ; yet by 
using the complementary of this tone for the general wall- color, 
both the rug and the wall are improved by the contrast, and 
the cheerfulness, which is generally desirable in an interior, is 
retained. 

This " law of the harmony of the simultaneous contrast of 
color " is well worth intelligent study and practice that its value 
may be acquired and its weaknesses avoided. Another method 
of securing harmony of color in a room is the selection of a 
general color as the keynote for all the decorations and furni- 
ture which are to be used in it ; and this must not be considered 
a monochromous scheme, as this general color is not everywhere 
insisted upon or brought into undue notice. 

The effect produced should give a similar impression of the 
interior as if it were viewed through a delicately tinted glass ; 
and for many boudoirs and similar apartments it is especially 
appropriate. 

Soft pinks, pale yellows and delicate greens and blues lend 
themselves to this treatment ; in fact any of the lighter, and 
preferably the warm colors, may be thus successfully rendered. 

The harmony which results from the association of several 
shades of the same color is perhaps the simplest and easiest of 
all decorative schemes, and to the lover of color it possesses the 
least interest ; yet the layman, and more frequently his wife and 
daughters, considers it the sine qua non to be imposed on the 
decorative painter and upholsterer. 

The objections which may be advanced against this employ- 
ment of "self-colorings" is, it is technically termed, are its 
monotony and too frequent lack of character ; the difficulty of 
avoiding discord after the room is occupied by the introduction 
of incongruous colors by the occupant and the limited oppor- 
tunity it affords for the display of educated taste on the part 
of the designer and furnisher. 

These general principles of harmony of color may be sum- 
marized as follows : 

First, harmony of contrast of colors. 

Second, harmony of a dominant color. 

Third, harmony of tones of the same color. 

The individual exercises his own judgment in their employ- 
ment, yet they each possess especial qualifications for different 
purposes, which may be briefly suggested. 

The harmony of contrasting colors may be found adapted 
for the treatment of rooms where color already exists ; for ex- 
ample when stained glass exerts a strong influence, or where a 
mass of woodwork of a definite color is assertive. 

For the decoration of large interiors as theatres, churches 
and other public places, and for domestic interiors where mag- 
nificence or richness is desirable. 

The harmony of a dominant color finds favor in smaller 
rooms, where too great contrast would tend to break up the 
repose which should exist, especially in the furnishing and decor- 
ation of a medium sized apartment. Chambers, morning-rooms, 
boudoirs and other apartments for ladies' exclusive use may be 
included in this class, for the reason that most ladies find a 
particular shade of color more harmonious with their complex- 
ions and toilets than any other ; and this personal and charac* 
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fceristic color may thus be employed in a suitable and agreeable 
manner. 

Tones of the same color are used in all sorts of rooms at 
present, and while this general acceptance is not altogether 



ually decorated in self- tones, but it must have been remarked 
that almost invariably the real effect of the room has resulted 
from the liberal use of gilding, and that without the gold the 
effect would have been extremely monotonous. 




Design for a Ceiling Decoration in Louis XV. Style. By G. Dupuy. 



satisfactory from the artistic standpoint, the demand for such 
treatment cannot be ignored, nor is it altogether faulty. 

Ball-rooms, drawing-rooms and grand salons are often effect- 



Theories are valuable only when they have proved to be 
capable of practical use and profit ; and it is to be hoped that 
the theoretical aspect of this paper may not be judged rashly 
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or hastily, for its sole claim for recognition by those whose busi- 
ness is the application of color and texture, is that its sugges- 
tions are the result of experiment and practice in the decora- 
tive arts. 

There are those who love color for its own sake, just as 
there are painters who paint from their love of paintiDg, and to 
their sympathetic consideration it is especially commended. 






STYLE STUDIES IN MODERN TRADE 
FURNITURE.— I. 



By Edward Dewson. 



|HE time when " anything would do" 
for designs in trade furniture, has 
vanished among the things of the 
past, and the wide-awake manu- 
facturer of today has to look to 
the artistic as well as the dollars 
and cents end of his business, if he 
wishes to keep abreast of the times 
and well in line with his competi- 
tors. 

The enterprise and push of a 
few prominent and far-sighted 
manufacturers within the past few years has so raised the art 
standard of this heretofore much neglected line — in that respect 
— that even in the cheaper grades we ofttimes find a grace of 
line, or a touch of quaintness formerly wholly unknown ; a grat- 
ifying contrast to the stiff, ugly and commonplace contours of 
a few years back. 

In those days, to fill one's home with trade furniture, to a 
mind at all susceptible to aesthetic influences, was an unquali- 





Fig. 1.— Light Library or Parlor Desk Table. Style, Franco-Byzantine. 

fied agony, for what daintiness of touch in home adornment 
could soften stiff angles, hard straight lines, and prim upright- 
ness of sideboard, chair or chamber furniture of the outrageous 
"Eastlake" period, or relieve with any degree of satisfaction 
the gorgeous plush covered monstrosity of nondescript parlor 
sets, among the many patterns of which there was little if any 
choice. Happily all this is now changed for the better, and 
while they may still exist to a certain extent, their obtrusive- 
ness is an exception and not a rule in trade furniture. 

The customer of to-day, it matters not what his means may 
afford, unless he desires exclusiveness in his home surroundings, 
with a little taste and judgment in selecting, may fill his home 
with dignified, graceful and artistic furniture and fitments from 
the warerooms of any well appointed establishment ; and what 
is better yet, take honest and justifiable pride in the ultimate 
results, from an artistic and aesthetic point of view. 

Like all great and radical changes, this was not brought by 
a gradual evolution. Whatever may have been the undercurrent 
working on the mind of the manufacturer, the change when it 
did come was sharp, decisive, and radically for the better. 

Although the manufacturer of to-day has acquired good 
judgment in his selection of designs, he seems to have but 



little true knowledge of their particular " style," and the names 
evolved from his inner consciousness, and tacked to the various 
catalogued pieces are ofttimes absurd, and to say the least — 
amusing. This could be obviated to a great extent by careful 
comparison with well-known examples, or by enlisting the sym- 
pathy of someone better versed. 

In these days a style need not be absolutely pure in char- 
acter to our existing models ; and in spite of what classic 
pureists may say to the contrary, there is no reason why we 
should not adapt and combine the best from all the many good 
examples for our present use, so long as we are honest about 
it, and we have ample precedent in doing so. For example : 
Many ages ago a wealthy and educated class of Moors, through 
troubles pertaining to local dissension, transported themselves 




Fig. 2.— Byzantine Library Desk Table. 

and their vast wealth and knowledge to India, where in course 
of time they evolved, through the medium of Moorish archi- 
tects, who supplied the construction and outline in their acquir- 
ed style, and the native India carver and artisan who decorated 
the same in them,— one of the most refined, intricate and 
beautiful styles that the world has ever known, and unfor- 
tunately, a style little known and appreciated at the present 
day. 

So may we, on an infinitely smaller scale, adapt all the 
resources we have at our command, and they are many and 
varied, to the beautifying and improving of our art manufac- 
ture for our artistic, as well as monetary advancement. 

The pieces selected for illustration are in the much used 
and abused lines of tables ; in Fig. 1, we have a light library 
or parlor desk-table, a combination much in vogue when home 
space is limited. This style we may safely term a "Franco- 




Fig. 3.— Neo Byzantine Library Table. 

Byzantine," for here the graceful curves and proportions of the 
dainty French center table are combined with the characteristic 
sharp pointed, foliated carving of the modern Byzantine, form- 
ing a novel and at the same time pleasing combination in which 
no incongruity exists ; why this combination is not oftener 
effected is a surprise to the writer, for they are easily combined, 
fit well together, and are graceful and attractive when well 
conceived. 

Fig. 2 is an application of Byzantine ornament to library 
desk-table outline, and as— in this instance— the ornament, the 
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